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KASEY KEELER 


Putting People Where They Belong: 
American Indian Housing Policy 
in the Mid-Twentieth Century 


As with any group of people residing in Minnesota, the housing of the Indian 
population varies greatly. Some live in well-equipped, modern homes; others 
reside in poorly furnished, poorly constructed homes; and others exist under 
the most deplorable conditions. Since the number living under good housing 
conditions is extremely limited, no attempt will be made to consider them. 
These homes are generally found in the Twin City area or in towns or cities 
where an Indian office is located. Here, the occupants are well established eco- 
nomically and enjoy security. 


—THE INDIAN IN MINNESOTA: A REPORT TO GOVERNOR LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 
OF MINNESOTA BY THE GOVERNOR'S INTERRACIAL COMMISSION, APRIL 1, 1947 


Introduction 


After four years in the United States Air Force, Jerry Flute, a tribally enrolled 
community member at the Sisseton-Wahpeton Reservation in South Dakota, 
wanted to use his earned military benefits to enroll in and attend college 
courses. Flute briefly drew on Operation Boot Strap, an education benefit 
program available to Gls, to attend college classes, but withdrew from school 
before he finished his degree. As an American Indian and a veteran, Jerry 
Flute was entitled to participate in programs and draw benefits through both 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Veterans Affairs (VA). However, Flute, 
like other American Indian veterans, faced a tangled web of bureaucracy as 
he worked to access grants he was eligible for as a veteran and those he was 
entitled to as a tribally enrolled American Indian. 

When Flute sought higher education assistance from the BIA, he was in- 
stead encouraged to move to an urban area for job training and placement 
as part of the expanded Indian Relocation Act of 1956. Determined to finish 
his education, Flute next contacted the VA for educational assistance. The VA 
would require him to pay for all his education expenses upfront and wait for 
reimbursement. Flute was left with few options. Feeling discouraged, he left 
South Dakota for Los Angeles through the BIA’s Relocation Program.' 

As a new transplant arriving in Los Angeles, the Sisseton-Wahpeton 
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Native and military veteran immediately knew his situation was less than 
ideal. Flute not only found himself trapped in a job where his wage was “be- 
low any minimum standard,” he was also housed in a “slum area,” both of 
which made subsistence “nearly impossible.” After two long years in Califor- 
nia, Flute returned to his reservation. Again he sought BIA assistance for edu- 
cation, again he was discouraged, and again he relocated to California. After a 
second, lengthier stint in California and an attempt at a new trade, auto body 
repair, Flute increasingly missed “home,” felt discriminated against at work, 
and disliked the fast-paced atmosphere of Southern California. Jerry Flute 
traveled a well-worn path home to South Dakota. 

Jerry Flute was not alone. Thousands of American Indian veterans en- 
dured similar fates in the post-WWII environment as they struggled to “rein- 
tegrate” into the dominant society and achieve the “American Dream” after 
military service. Across Minnesota’s Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
the geographical focal point of this article, many Indian veterans lived in 
slums, often raising their children in severe poverty and areas of high crime, 
while many proactively sought ways to move out of urban areas and into 
more stable and permanent housing beyond the city. Though American In- 
dians historically serve in the military at higher rates than any other racial/ 
ethnic group, the very agency that was created to serve all veterans, the VA, 
rendered American Indians as incompatible with veteran status. The experi- 
ence of Jerry Flute underscores the complicated issues Native veterans face 
when they attempt to access BIA and VA programs and benefits. The barriers 
Jerry Flute faced as he worked to access education benefits mirror the same 
obstacles American Indian veterans must navigate to access unemployment 
services, medical care, and housing programs they are entitled to from both 
the BIA and VA bureaucratic structures. 

Just as Jerry Flute, numerous American Indian veterans of WWII worked 
to access federal programs and benefits during an unprecedented postwar 
suburbanization boom. The explosion in new suburban homes after WWII 
brings to the surface the inconsistencies in U.S. housing policies for these 
two seemingly incongruent groups—American Indians and veterans—at vir- 
tually the same political moment. Nearly all veterans of WWII were entitled 
to the programs and services of the GI Bill, including its home loan benefit. 
However, access to the home loan portion of the GI Bill, including a federally 
guaranteed loan, a low interest rate, and a small down payment, was severely 
curtailed for American Indians.* Instead, many Native veterans, faced with 
few options and a limited job market, had to decide between life on the res- 
ervation or participation in the BIA’s Relocation Program at the war’s end. 
While the GI Bill guaranteed federally insured home loans to construct new 
suburban homes for white veterans, American Indians who participated in 
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the Relocation Program were relocated to urban areas and housed in tempo- 
rary venues, including shelters and rundown apartments.* I juxtapose the GI 
Bill alongside the Indian Relocation Program to make clear the power of the 
federal government to create polices that essentially determine who should 
live where. 

The careful crafting of suburbs by the federal government is clearly wit- 
nessed through the federal policies that allowed for suburban homes to be 
rapidly built and populated after WWII, largely to the exclusion of Indian 
people. The U.S. government’s intervention into the housing market that be- 
gan earlier in the century, namely, with the creation of the Federal Housing 
Authority (FHA), continued through the careful crafting and administration 
of the GI Bill of 1944, which largely disqualified American Indian veterans. 
These and subsequent interventions by the federal government into the 
housing sector, in particular urban renewal projects and the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1949, set in motion a new and dramatic wave of suburbanization that 
swept over the nation.® In Minnesota’s Twin Cities, urban renewal efforts and 
the construction of Interstate 94, which cut directly through the heart of the 
cities, predominately affected communities of color, often displacing thou- 
sands of people while new (public) housing was constructed. In this article I 
examine the GI Bill as a continuation of federal housing policies begun earlier 
in the century that promoted white homeownership, increasingly in suburbs, 
often at the expense of people of color, including American Indian people. 
Furthermore, the GI Bill of 194.4, as a proactive and effective housing policy 
that created new homeownership opportunities for many (white) veterans, 
thereby spurring suburban home construction, remained largely out of reach 
for American Indian veterans. 

The GI Bill, as a federally funded housing program for veterans, stands 
in direct contrast to federal Indian polices of the same era, specifically re- 
location. I critique relocation as a policy and argue that the Relocation Pro- 
gram must be examined as an Indian specific housing policy, an aspect that 
is almost always ignored in lieu of a more broad focus on urbanization that 
includes employment, discrimination, poverty, and return migrations.® The 
intended short-term goals of Relocation were to move Indian people into 
temporary rental units in urban areas, while the long-term goal of Relocation 
was continued assimilation and reintegration of Indian people. However, I ar- 
gue that the long-term goals of Relocation contradicted the short-term goals. 
If Relocation was intended to integrate American Indian people into main- 
stream, white America, then American Indian people should have been pro- 
vided access to home loans while being encouraged and supported along the 
way to becoming suburban residents, rather than being pushed to become ur- 
ban dwellers in “slum” areas in need of “revitalization” on a temporary basis. 
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In a process that by the 1960s was known as “white flight,” more and 
more visibly white individuals and families moved out of the urban core and 
into more suburban geographies while American Indians and other people of 
color moved into recently vacated properties and newly constructed public 
housing facilities. White flight, then, largely hastened the process of redlin- 
ing that sought to keep people of color (and poor whites) out of newly con- 
structed suburban neighborhoods by making home loans in areas occupied 
by people of color more difficult to obtain and financially “risky” for mort- 
gage insurers.’ Further, we cannot fully understand the processes and extent 
of white flight and the housing aspects of the GI Bill without also considering 
the Relocation Program. Likewise, we cannot fully understand the detrimen- 
tal effects of Relocation without also considering how it worked in tandem 
with white flight and the GI Bill. This is particularly significant because white 
flight has almost exclusively been examined through a black—white binary. 
In essence, the Relocation Program contributed to the racialized white/non- 
white, urban/suburban divide, if not deliberately then as a by-product of 
postwar housing policies that were increasingly marked by race. As I discuss, 
the GI Bill operated as a racialized housing policy precisely because of the lim- 
itations American Indians and other servicemen and -women of color faced 
when they attempted to access its home loan benefit, and because (white) 
veterans who were able to make use of it benefited from racially restrictive 
covenants while simultaneously contributing to white flight. 

In this article I pay close attention to the contradictory nature of federal 
housing policies begun in the 1930s and underscore the mid-century history 
of unequal access to homeownership for American Indian people. Through 
my examination of primary documents and secondary literature, I argue the 
Relocation Program, as a housing program for American Indians, is directly 
opposite the home loan benefit of the GI Bill. Further, American Indian vet- 
erans were faced with a bureaucratic nightmare as they worked to navigate 
both the VA and the BIA to access entitlement programs in the wake of WWII. 
The arguments I make throughout are significant because of the long-term 
and lasting influences of both the GI Bill and Relocation on veterans and 
American Indians. As I demonstrate, the GI Bill continued the exclusionary 
nature of home loan programs and prevented an indeterminable number of 
Indian people from moving to suburban areas to pursue homeownership. 
Instead, Relocation influenced the urban neighborhoods to which Indian 
people migrated—areas that have remained Indian-concentrated, includ- 
ing today’s Phillips neighborhood in Minneapolis, with continuous unequal 
access to homeownership.® It is the significance of homeownership that 
plagues this race-based, unequal access. Home equity, generational wealth, 
and policies that “reward” homeowners via property tax deductions are all 
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directly associated with homeownership, while secondary benefits like bet- 
ter schools, roads, and public services must also be remembered when exam- 
ining the lasting legacies of inconsistent and unfair housing policies marked 
by race. 

I base my analysis on archival materials that document American Indian 
veteran experiences with urbanization and suburbanization through the lens 
of federal housing policies, specifically the GI Bill and the Relocation Pro- 
gram. In my effort to understand better how Relocation and the GI Bill op- 
erated, I supplement my research with secondary literature that has largely 
ignored American Indian peoples’ engagements with housing programs and 
policies. My use of primary source material includes numerous pieces of leg- 
islation, such as the text of the GI Bill of 194.4 and the Indian Relocation Act of 
1956, as well as related government reports produced by such agencies as the 
BIA, the FHA, and the VA.° I also analyze the rich and underutilized archives 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in particular the Relocation records of the 
Minneapolis-area office established in 1949, including personal narratives of 
those who were relocated.’° I expand my analysis of how the Relocation Pro- 
gram worked on the ground in Minnesota with an examination of additional 
Relocation records for the Chicago area. The reason for this is twofold. First, 
despite the fact that hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of Indian people 
chose to relocate to the Twin Cities and received BIA monies and employee 
support to do so, it was not technically considered a Relocation destination 
and as such there are perhaps fewer records for Minneapolis / St. Paul. It 
is also likely that the records for persons who relocated to the Twin Cities 
are housed in the archives that correspond to their home state (e.g., Reloca- 
tion records of persons from North and South Dakota are held at the Denver 
branch of the National Archives). Second, the Newberry Library in Chicago 
houses primary source Relocation records that I examined and incorporate 
because these records are publicly accessible and lack the privacy restrictions 
and security clearance required to access individual Relocation records at the 
National Archives. Further, Chicago offers a complementary comparison to 
the Twin Cities because of their geographic proximity and because many of 
the relocatees to each destination were from the same areas (northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin). Finally, I examine local, Minneapolis and St. Paul area 
newspapers and housing reports as primary documents to underscore public 
interpretation and reaction to the housing programs of the mid-twentieth 
century that influenced the movement and relocation of Indian people. | 
bring together primary source material that spans the text of federal legis- 
lation, protected archival material housed in the National Archives, donated 
material in private collections at the Newberry Library, and local newspapers 
and reports to make clear the ways the GI Bill and the Relocation Program 
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served as carefully organized housing programs that served to move differ- 
ent peoples, marked by race, to very different locations. 

While there has been a recent growth in scholarship on alternative narra- 
tives of suburbanization and suburban homeownership, particularly for com- 
munities of color, in American studies and urban studies literature, no one 
has put American Indians or federal Indian policy at the center of their analy- 
sis. In the field of American Indian and Indigenous studies, scholars have be- 
gun to reframe the processes of twentieth-century urbanization across the 
United States and Canada, including a more thorough interrogation of the 
Relocation Program. In this article I begin to address the absence of a concise 
analysis of American Indian housing policies and the effects of mid-century 
U.S. housing policies on Indians. No existing scholarship examines the policy 
of relocation as an Indian-specific, race-based housing policy. Instead, much 
focus has been given to the employment and vocational training/education 
aspects of the policy and to critiques of the program’s short-term housing 
and preparation of relocatees. 

I draw on early Indian urbanization literature and on the scant literature 
that examines Indian housing policies. My work expands on the scholarship 
of Elaine M. Neils, Donald Fixico, and Kenneth R. Philp through an examina- 
tion of American Indian housing programs and policies during the termina- 
tion and relocation era and relies on the scholarship of legal scholar Virginia 
Davis as a starting point from which to offer such critique." American Indi- 
ans and the Urban Experience, edited by Susan Lobo and Kurt Peters, pro- 
vides key Native perspectives on the processes of urbanization during the 
mid-twentieth century and serves as a framework to understand better 
urbanization through historical, cultural, sociological, and literary lenses.” 
My work builds on this, as well as the scholarship of James B. LaGrand, Coll 
Thrush, Renya Ramirez, and Nicholas Rosenthal, each of whom provides sig- 
nificant and localized analysis of the processes and history of Indian urbaniza- 
tion in Chicago, Seattle, the Bay Area, and Los Angeles, respectively. I extend 
LaGrand’s examination of Relocation in particular through my examination 
of primary source materials to understand better the critiques of relocatees 
from Minnesota. LaGrand also opens an opportunity for dialog into hous- 
ing and American Indian suburbanization.’* My scholarship emphasizes the 
significance of Native people in the metropolitan areas of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, similar to Thrush’s Native Seattle, but also underscores the signifi- 
cance of Native people in the housing market. This is particularly significant 
given the obstacles American Indians faced as they sought access to home 
ownership and suburbia.’* Ramirez’s Native Hubs provides a critical frame- 
work to think about how family, friends, and kin have served as liaisons and 
support networks for new relocatees and the significant roles they play in 
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migration and movement to specific Relocation destinations.’* Rosenthal’s 
Reimagining Indian Country reminds us that Indian urbanization occurred 
long before the 1950s and that many Native people worked in concert with 
one another to produce a new kind of Indian community, echoing Ramirez.'° 
The groundbreaking Indigenous in the City, edited by Evelyn Peters and Chris 
Andersen, offers critical international perspectives on Indigenous urbaniza- 
tion.’” Peters and Andersen incorporate international scholarship from Na- 
tive studies scholars in the United States, Australia, and New Zealand that 
provides a thought-provoking analysis of the systematic colonialism of In- 
digenous people during the twentieth century across these continents. Their 
text offers a comparative and historical critique of Indigenous urbanization, 
in particular the ways urbanization intersects with identity for Native peo- 
ple. More, Peters, and Andersen examine localized and community responses 
to increasing Indigenous urbanization. 

I put this scholarship into conversation with the work of scholars of ur- 
ban studies and American studies who examine race relations in twentieth- 
century American suburbs, particularly those scholars who examine African 
American suburbanization, housing discrimination, redlining and segrega- 
tion, and postwar ideals of home and property ownership, domesticity, and 
whiteness.'® For example, in Kenneth Jackson’s Crabgrass Frontier he argues 
that suburbanization has been largely racially (and economically) motivated, 
particularly after WWII. Though he keeps most of his attention on African 
American discrimination and housing market exclusion in the postwar era, 
I argue that American Indians endured similar challenges.’ Significantly, 
Arnold R. Hirsch argues that blacks were intentionally kept out of postwar 
suburbs and forced into “second ghettos” through the apparatus of a “two- 
tiered federal housing policy” designed to promote racial (and economic) 
segregation, a sentiment that was also at play in regard to American Indian 
housing policy and homeownership opportunities.”° In Places of Their Own 
Andrew Wiese examines African American suburbanization throughout the 
twentieth century and describes the ways a move to the suburbs provided 
economic opportunity and equality.”* Unlike the case with American Indian 
veterans, however, Wiese notes that suburban housing advertisement spe- 
cifically targeted African American veterans, though this was no guarantee 
of antiblack racial backlash.” I use Robert O. Self’s American Babylon, a study 
of African American suburbanization in postwar Oakland through grass- 
roots politics and activism, to think about American Indian suburbaniza- 
tion efforts despite policies that worked against them.” I extend David M. P. 
Freund’s examination of language and housing policies from Colored Property 
to the case of American Indians to demonstrate how American Indian veter- 
ans were excluded from the GI Bill.* The works in each of these fields provide 
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a framework from which to begin thinking about Indian policies and housing 
policies of the mid-twentieth century as I investigate further American Indi- 
ans in suburbs as well as their absence as homeowners. 


The New Deal 


Eager to secure a stable economy following the Great Depression, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during the first term of his presidency has been noted by scholars 
and citizens for his efforts at relief, recovery, and reform. Despite the federal 
government’s attempts to stimulate the economy and the well-documented 
history of urban slums and tenement housing in the country’s early indus- 
trial cities, the government did not make a formal or significant intervention 
into the housing sector until the early 1930s.”> At the same time, the federal 
government made a dramatic shift in its Indian policy, largely to address the 
horrific findings of the Meriam Report.”° 

More significantly, in 1934 the federal government passed the National 
Housing Act of 1934, which created the Federal Housing Administration. The 
FHA, the main federal agency that handles mortgage insurance, also created 
a national mortgage association that provides a market for home mortgages 
to be bought and sold by banks and investors, thus increasing the availabil- 
ity of money and potential for lender profit.”” Intended to make home loans 
more accessible and affordable for most Americans, the policies of the FHA 
did little to assist lower-income people, including many people of color, attain 
home loans. Despite its promises, the FHA actually contributed to a major as- 
pect of racial discrimination in the housing market as a direct result of its Un- 
derwriting Manual, which created the process of redlining.”* In order to de- 
termine the properties for which it would approve mortgages, the FHA used a 
series of “quality standards” including physical characteristics, location, and 
racial/ethnic makeup of the neighborhood. These “quality standards” cor- 
responded to a series of color-coded maps where neighborhoods ranged in 
color from green (most desirable) to red (least desirable, namely, black and 
lower-income neighborhoods deemed most risky for lending), cementing the 
term and process of redlining.?® Edina, an inner-ring suburb on the south- 
western fringe of Minneapolis, is a frequently cited example of redlining. As 
James W. Loewen points out in Sundown Towns, the Country Club district of 
Edina is a well-known case where racially restrictive covenants were built 
into the deeds of many homes and attempted to ban “any person other than 
the one of the white or Caucasian race” from owning a home in the area.*° 

To address the inherent racism and segregation in the housing market, 
Congress passed the Housing Act of 1937 to establish the Public Housing 
Program. Intended to assist “lower-income families,” the Public Housing 
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Authority (PHA) authorized loans to local, public housing agencies for low- 
rent housing projects. Sumner Field Homes, Minnesota’s first public housing 
project, opened in Near North, Minneapolis, in 1938. The development, built 
with competitive federal public housing funds, was intentionally segregated 
by race. Developers demolished a historically African American neighbor- 
hood that grew on the heels of an earlier Jewish settlement to make room for 
the complex. During the first half of the twentieth century the Twin Cities 
was known as a bastion of anti-Semitism, and Jewish people (along with peo- 
ple of color) frequently endured discrimination in the housing market. 

Though the FHA stipulated reasonable finance terms to make home 
loans more accessible, it directed a majority of loan monies to white fami- 
lies during the mid-twentieth century. The FHA’s effort to provide afford- 
able housing was closely followed by the VA, which administered the GI Bill 
of 1944; in fact, the “two programs can be considered as a single effort” at 
white suburbanization.** As argued by numerous scholars, including George 
Lipsitz, “by channeling money away from older inner-city neighborhoods and 
toward white home buyers moving into segregated suburbs, the FHA and pri- 
vate lenders after World War II aided and abetted the growth and develop- 
ment of increased segregation in U.S. residential neighborhoods.”** Though 
the FHA and VA did not build the houses or design the suburbs, they did de- 
termine who was able to receive a government-backed loan with lower down 
payments and longer repayment terms. 

Just days before the passage of the National Housing Act, June 1934 also 
saw the passage of the Indian Reorganization Act (IRA). Recognized widely 
as the Indian New Deal, the centerpiece of the IRA was to end the process 
of allotment that began under the 1887 Dawes Act.*® The IRA was intended 
to put tribal governments in control of tribal affairs and to allow tribes to 
exercise their inherent sovereignty, but the IRA did not live up to its goals. 
Though many tribes did benefit from increasing levels of self-determination 
and the more complete exercise of tribal sovereignty, others quickly lost 
their self-determination and even legal recognition as the BIA began to shift 
its Indian policy toward relocation and termination in the late 1940s. 

The first months of Roosevelt’s presidency were a period of transition. For 
most, the New Deal symbolized a progression from economic instability to 
stability; for Indian people the IRA ushered in an era of increased tribal au- 
thority and put an end to allotment. But New Deal housing programs must 
also be viewed as efforts by the federal government to move specific groups 
of people to differing residential locations with unequal access to home own- 
ership. These efforts became increasingly divergent during the post-WWII 
housing boom when WWII veterans were entitled to the GI Bill and promises 
of suburban home ownership, while Indian people were limited to relocation 
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to urban areas and temporary housing. The juxtaposition of the GI Bill and In- 
dian relocation policy, which stand in direct opposition to each other during 
the same temporal moment, demonstrates the power of the federal govern- 
ment to determine who should live where and that these policies were also 
based on race. 


The GI Bill and Indian Relocation 


After army veteran Damon James and his family moved to Minneapolis on 
Relocation in the early 1950s they soon learned that the promises of “ad- 
equate” housing left much to be desired. The Jameses, who were from the 
Mille Lacs Reservation in north-central Minnesota, chose to move to Minne- 
apolis because Mr. James already had a cousin in the city. Initially they lived 
with Mr. James’s cousin in “rather crowded quarters in South Minneapolis,” 
but were “quite anxious to find housing of their own and [were] moving into 
other quarters as soon as the [Relocation] checks are received covering their 
relocation grant.”*° Similarly, Gerald Owens, an Ojibwe man from the White 
Earth Reservation in northern Minnesota and an army veteran, also moved 
his family to Minneapolis in the early 1950s on Relocation. Though Mr. Owens 
was employed, his family “had a problem with securing adequate housing” 
and was “living in rather crowded quarters.”*’ Indeed, the lure of opportunity 
continued to bring Native families to the Twin Cities. 

The federal government’s by now decades-long intervention into the 
housing sector certainly contributed to the movement of many Native fam- 
ilies to Minneapolis and St. Paul. However, rather than provide relocated In- 
dian individuals and families with stable housing, the policy, as an arm of ter- 
mination, worked to sever government responsibilities to Indian tribes and 
to the individual Indian people who relocated to urban areas.** As I argue, 
relocation was an Indian-specific housing policy; I juxtapose it with the GI Bill 
to make visible the deliberate and ongoing attempts of the federal govern- 
ment to move certain racialized groups of people, in this case white Ameri- 
cans and American Indians, to different residential locations, suburban and 
urban. The historical legacies of the GI Bill and relocation, as housing policies, 
are easily observed today in the concentrated urban Indian neighborhoods 
that dot the cities Indian people were encouraged to move to, including Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Most urban Indians in the Twin Cities today continue 
to rent and have little chance of home ownership. As noted on the opening 
page of a recently published report by the Institute on Metropolitan Oppor- 
tunity, “Toxic subprime loans were deeply embedded in the mortgage market 
in the Twin Cities and were highly targeted towards communities of color.” 
The report goes on to examine the low rates of home ownership in the Phillips 
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neighborhood, a largely American Indian community.*° At the same time, in- 
dividuals and families who benefited from the GI Bill’s home Ioan provision 
have also generationally benefited from home equity and the ensuing upward 
mobility, better suburban schools, and home stability. Finally, and perhaps 
most significant to this research, there are the individuals whose dedicated 
military service qualified them for participation in both the VA and BIA pro- 
grams—American Indian veterans of WWII like Damon James and Gerald Ow- 
ens—many of whom were never given the opportunity of home ownership 
through the GI Bill. 

The strain placed on reservation economies by WWII-related activities 
was enormous. Over sixty-five thousand Indian people moved away from 
their reservations for war-related activities and employment while congres- 
sional appropriations to individual tribes and the operating budget of BIA 
were dramatically reduced to fund the war effort.*° By 1940 the BIA, still un- 
der John Collier’s leadership, issued a memorandum that recommended tribal 
resources be placed under government control for future war use, including 
the free use of Indian land, which led to economic burdens for Indian people 
and reservation communities.“ 

The federal government had firm plans to push for the “full integration” 
of Indian people into the dominant white society prior to U.S. involvement 
in WWII. By the late 1930s government appropriations to the BIA for the IRA 
were already under scrutiny and viewed as a waste of government funds. Some 
members of Congress, going against the wishes of Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs John Collier, thought BIA money should be redirected. The assimilation 
of Indian people again became the goal of Indian policy.** After the attack on 
Pearl Harbor the federal government committed to trimming the budget and 
reducing obligations, and American Indian programming became a target for 
federal cutbacks. The American Indian men and women who participated in 
the war effort, in war-related industries, and through military service were in 
a precarious situation at war’s end—forced to decide if they wanted to (with 
the ability and means) return to reservations or opt for life in increasingly 
white-dominated metropolitan areas. As Alison R. Bernstein argues: 


[Indian] participation in the war, however, placed [Indian people] at the pro- 
verbial crossroads. Having been so closely associated with white society during 
the war, viewed and treated as equals, often trained in skills transferable to 
urban employment, exposed to a much larger world than that from which they 
came, and molded by a war unparalleled in history, each veteran confronted 
a choice—to return to reservations and continue tribal revitalization efforts 
with an emphasis on one’s Indian identity, or make the move into white society. 
The same choice confronted those Indian men and women who remained on 


the home front.** 
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Yet, for many Indian veterans of the war, the choice was not so simple. By the 
late 1940s the federal government was not so much interested in “tribal re- 
vitalization efforts” as it was termination, and the move into “white society” 
for Indian people was not easy, swift, or direct. 

Over twenty-five thousand American Indians served during WWII and 
another forty thousand Indian civilians were employed in war industries 
throughout the duration of the war on the home front. According to Bern- 
stein, “The movement of American Indians from reservations to either the 
armed forces or urban areas during World War II totaled one-third of the en- 
tire Indian population and represented the first mass exodus of Indians from 
reservations to the surrounding white world.”™ As U.S. efforts and involve- 
ment in the war amplified, increasing numbers of American Indians relocated 
to urban areas for the guarantee of steady employment. One-half of Indian 
men and over one-fifth of Indian women relocated to urban areas by war’s 
end for war-related employment.** Although these levels of employment may 
sound optimistic, just before the war ended in 1944 American Indian people 
were earning only 25 percent of what whites were earning.** The incomes of 
those on the home front, including thousands of American Indians who had 
relocated to find employment, were severely curtailed at the end of WWII as 
many white veterans returned to their old jobs, which many American Indians 
filled during the war, and the need for war-related employment dropped.” 

When the war ended, the bulk of Indian servicemen returned to their home 
reservation communities; later, many would go on to apply for the Relocation 
Program.** The sudden influx of people on reservation communities, both 
veterans and war-industry-employed urban Indians, placed further strain on 
reservation economies already suffering from WWIl-era policies and federal 
cutbacks. For Indian people who decided to remain in the city after return- 
ing home from military deployment, steady employment was no guarantee. 
Less than 10 percent of the two thousand Ojibwe, Winnebago, Dakota, and 
Menominee Indians in Minneapolis and St. Paul were able to find permanent 
employment after the war.*® 

Before war’s end, the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944 became law 
on June 22, nearly one decade to the day after the FHA was created. The Amer- 
ican Legion, seeking to streamline veteran benefits and to avoid the confu- 
sions that followed WWI, pushed Roosevelt for a designated and accessible 
program to administer veterans’ benefits earned during wartime. Included 
among the many benefits and entitlement programs available to veterans 
of WWII through the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act was a low-interest, 
government-insured home loan program. Later, the home loan benefit of 
the GI Bill would be compared to the Homestead Act of 1862 in its ability to 
dramatically alter the landscape through the expansion and growth of new 
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settlement and housing.*° While it is impossible to know when and with what 
speed postwar suburbs would have developed and grown without the GI Bill, 
it certainly sped up and promoted the process. 

The GI Bill was an extensive and expensive strategy to reintegrate WWII 
veterans. The $14 billion spent on the GI Bill of 1944 was to provide medi- 
cal, education, temporary cash assistance, and home loan programs to mil- 
itary veterans— the most expansive returning veteran benefits package to 
date. By 1955, 4.3 million homes—2o percent of all new home construction— 
were built using the GI Bill’s home loan guarantee for new construction or 
purchase, worth a combined market value of $33 million.“ Within the terms 
of the GI Bill home loan guarantee, the government assumed responsibil- 
ity for the first year of interest, stipulated that the interest rate of the loan 
was not to exceed 4 percent, allowed for a twenty-year repayment period, 
and required only 10 percent down. Almost one-third of WWII veterans took 
advantage of the GI Bill home loan program. As suburbs became desirable 
sites for new homes, the VA and FHA preferred the construction of suburban 
homes rather than make improvements on older structures in urban areas.” 
As pointed out by Michael J. Bennett, 85 percent of the nation’s growth after 
World War II occurred in suburbs: “Starting in 1950, almost all of the nation’s 
cities lost population while the suburbs gained 60 million new residents. The 
[GI] bill, like all laws, had unintended consequences; in this instance, it helped 
accelerate the concentration of blacks and minorities in the cities. If people 
were leaving the cities to find a better life, they were also fleeing them to 
avoid shadows cast by urban blight—and people of darker skin.”** Though the 
GI Bill promoted and supported home ownership for all veterans, it also bol- 
stered already occurring white flight to the suburban fringe while limiting 
housing options for veterans of color. 

Homeownership for African Americans was not necessarily bolstered by 
the Housing Act of 1949, which had the stated goal of providing “a decent 
home and suitable living environment for every American family.’ The pil- 
lars of the Act were federal funding for “slum clearance” (Title I), increased 
authorization for FHA mortgage insurance (Title II), and extended federal 
funding to build over eight hundred thousand public housing units (Title 
III). As scholars of U.S. housing policies have pointed out, the legislation of 
the Housing Act of 1949 was inherently contradictory.* Designed to allevi- 
ate housing shortages, particularly for lower-income people, the Housing 
Act of 1949 placed the burden of finding adequate and affordable housing 
most acutely on people of color, specifically African Americans. To be sure, 
in the midst of the postwar environment “massive white suburbanization 
[and] federal housing policy provided the framework within which national 
agencies and state and local authorities could accommodate demographic 
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change, a budding civil rights revolution, and majoritarian racial sensibilities 
all at the same time” and thereby create a “second ghetto.” Indeed, urban 
African Americans were often caught up in the “historical inertia supporting 
segregation,’ forced to decide between the push of urban renewal efforts and 
the pull to move to public housing projects rather than to integrate truly into 
growing, white suburbs.” 

Even after the 1948 Supreme Court case Shelley v. Kraemer, residential dis- 
crimination in the form of racially biased deed restrictions and racial cove- 
nants, commonplace in housing programs throughout the twentieth century, 
including communities in Minnesota, went largely unchallenged.** In 1954, 
Minnesota became one of the first states in the nation to pass a law that spe- 
cifically banned racially restrictive covenants; however, as with case of the 
earlier Supreme Court ruling, informal segregation and discriminatory atti- 
tudes remained largely unchanged. In Minnesota, the 1948 Supreme Court rul- 
ing and the 1954 bill signed by Governor Elmer C. Anderson came decades too 
late to protect at least one African American family. After they purchased a 
home in a predominately white neighborhood in southern Minneapolis during 
the summer of 1931, Arthur and Edith Lee soon faced a mob of nearly four 
thousand people who protested their move to the neighborhood. Though Af- 
rican Americans were the most common victims of this form of racism, Amer- 
ican Indians also felt the burden of the color line. In 1940 Helen Lightfoot, a 
twenty-nine-year-old Indian woman from South Dakota, worked as a live-in 
maid for a white family in Edina. Though the neighborhood's racially restric- 
tive covenant prevented anyone other than “one of the white or Caucasian 
race” from purchasing or renting a home in the community, the covenant did 
allow people of color to “[serve] as domestics for the owner or tenant of said 
lot.”©° This caveat was in line with neighborhood deeds that sought to “main- 
tain a high class, restricted, residential district, free from objectionable or 
value destroying features” by prohibiting livestock, “objectionable trees or 
shrubbery,” and keeping all garbage and waste hidden from view. 

While the VA worked diligently to determine the exact benefits veterans 
of WWII would receive through the GI Bill, Congress, the Hoover Commis- 
sion, and Republican leaders in Washington considered eliminating the BIA, 
optimistically described as a way to save the federal government millions of 
dollars. Similar to the GI Bill, the Indian policy of relocation was also touted 
as a way to (re)integrate Indian people into mainstream society, particularly 
veterans who were deemed more “prepared” for “full integration.” Two key 
questions applicants for Relocation were asked on their application materials 
pertained to their military service and “previous experience away from the 
Reservation,” which often signified to the Relocation officers their potential 
ability to adapt to urban life.“! As Kenneth R. Philp asserts, the government 
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strove to maintain American idealism “reflected [in] Cold War beliefs about 
the superiority of Euro-American civilization and political ideology.’ As gov- 
ernment policies, then, relocation and termination offered “emancipation” 
from federal wardship, a marker of the degree of “civilization” American In- 
dians had finally attained. It is precisely this liberatory language, intention- 
ally and deliberately used by policy makers, that allowed for the seemingly 
opportunistic and “freeing” Indian policies of relocation and termination to 
move forward in such a positive light. 

In retrospect, if the federal government strove for the full integration of 
Indian people into mainstream society, the BIA’s housing policy, in the form 
of Relocation, would have more closely followed the VA’s GI Bill home loan 
program. Instead of moving Indian people to short-term rental housing, the 
federal government would have supported and sponsored homeownership 
programs for Indian people. Instead of moving Indian people to urban areas 
many whites were leaving, the federal government would have encouraged 
relocating Indians to move to the suburbs. Instead of denying Relocation op- 
portunities to many Indian families due to higher associated costs, the fed- 
eral government would have allowed for the maintenance and stability of nu- 
clear families. Indeed, the GI Bill and Relocation were the government’s way 
of putting people where they were deemed to belong. 

Ending the government’s guardian—ward relationship with Indian people 
was viewed by many conservative politicians, including Secretary of the In- 
terior Julius A. Krug, Senator Author Watkins, and the Senate Civil Service 
Committee of 1946—47, as the final necessary step for Indians to assimi- 
late fully and “enjoy” the benefits of American citizenry.® In 1953, Congress 
passed House Concurrent Resolution 108, announcing an official start to ter- 
mination. Termination was intended to sever all ties between the federal gov- 
ernment and sovereign tribal nations. This comprised all treaty-negotiated 
responsibilities of the federal government, including promised federal aid, 
services (e.g., health care and education), and protections (i.e., sovereignty). 
Perhaps most significantly, termination eliminated the trust status of reser- 
vation land under the protection of the federal government. In order to de- 
termine if a tribe was “ready” for termination (portrayed as a “freeing” of In- 
dian people from the confines of government supervision), Congress looked 
to the degree of intermarriage, assimilation to white customs, literacy rates, 
and military participation of tribal members.© Termination policy had dev- 
astating effects on American Indian people: while most have been restored 
to a federally recognized status, between 1953 and 1964 109 tribes lost their 
status as federally recognized tribal nations, a severe blow to tribal sover- 
eignty.©° Assimilation, the government and numerous supporters believed, 
had been the ultimate goal of Indian policy since the mid-eighteenth century. 
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Essentially, by way of termination, Indian people would be forced to give up 
their tribal identity, which would legally no longer exist, and “[conform] to 
the values and attitudes of mainstream, Anglo-American society.’® Under- 
girding termination policy was the hope that Indian people would move away 
from reservations, which legally no longer existed, to a more metropolitan 
area to assimilate and integrate further. For those Indian people who, upon 
tribal termination, did not relocate, they were no longer reservation Indians, 
but rather “Indians” with no formal recognition, rights, or sovereignty. 

As LaGrand and Rosenthal point out, movement away from reservations 
and toward more urban areas had been a practice of many American Indians 
long before the 1950s. There were waves of migration to California in partic- 
ular in the wake of the Dust Bowl of the 1930s; moreover, if we consider the 
history of seasonal rounds, Indian people have virtually always been migrat- 
ing.© Similarly, in both Ramirez's text Native Hubs and in the introduction 
to Peters and Andersen’s Indigenous in the City, we are reminded of the sig- 
nificant role family and kin play in the migrations and movements of Native 
people to more metropolitan areas and the importance of these connections 
once new relocatees arrive in the city.® Despite this, most attention on In- 
dian urbanization has largely remained on the Relocation Program. 

It was not until the late 1940s that federal and local support (financially 
and administratively) for Indian relocation to urban areas began, though not 
formally enacted as Jaw until the 1956 Indian Relocation Act.” American In- 
dians who participated in the voluntary Relocation Program, later to coincide 
with the Adult Vocational Training or AVT Program, were provided a one-way 
bus ticket to a designated urban relocation area, such as Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, or Oklahoma City.” Though Minneapolis was not 
a designated Relocation location, it was a major destination for many Ojibwe 
individuals and families from northern Minnesota and Wisconsin. As many of 
the applications for Relocation assistance demonstrate, frequently the relo- 
catees to the Twin Cities had familial connections or close friends already in 
the city, and these sorts of connections bolstered many relocatees’ decisions 
on where to move. Further, many of the Ojibwe who came to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul on Relocation chose to stay relatively local so they would be able to 
travel back to their home reservation.” Regardless of the Relocation destina- 
tion they chose, the relocated Indians, and sometimes entire families, were 
provided short-term financial support and temporary housing in a rental 
unit in the city; in Chicago this included $10.10 per week for “temporary shel- 
ter,” possibly at the YMCA.% Although voluntary, the BIA marketed the Relo- 
cation Program to Indian people using images of single-family homes, “with 
shutters in suburban America,’ that would entice women and families into 
relocating to cities.” 
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FIGURE 1. From the Newberry collection of promotional Relocation photos depicting 
a “suburban” home with shutters and Indian men and women out front. Photo 
courtesy of the Newberry Library, Chicago. Call number: Ayer MMS BIA Relocation, 
Box 2, Folder 26. 


This stands in stark contrast to what they actually received. 

Government housing reports of Minneapolis state that, in reality, relo- 
cated Indians occupied semipermanent rental units that were overpriced, 
regularly overcrowded, often accommodating extended families, and in dis- 
repair, both inside and out, lacking adequate plumbing and electrical fea- 
tures.” According to a 1947 report out of Minnesota, “recent migrants to 
the cities were crowded into homes in blighted areas” and “in at least one 
instance the multiple structure into which families have moved [has] been 
condemned.”” In 1947 Minnesota also saw two major developments in the 
housing sector. The Minnesota Legislature passed the Municipal Housing 
and Redevelopment Act that required local jurisdictions to establish their 
own public housing and community development agencies, which opened 
the door for localized public housing programs, including those in suburbs.” 
Second, in 1947 Minneapolis mayor Hubert H. Humphrey (later U.S. senator 
and vice president) did just that when he created the Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority, the city’s first public housing program. Less 
than a decade passed before American Indians arrived in the city on Relo- 
cation and were moved into housing that was often dilapidated.”* As Donald 
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Fixico argues in his examination of urban Indians, although government “of- 
ficials envisioned relocation as a reform effort to assist American Indians in 
finding jobs and housing... it was again Indian removal like in the 1830s.” 
Relocation was largely unsuccessful, particularly in regard to housing. Of all 
relocated Indians across the country, an estimated 30 percent eventually re- 
turned to the reservation (though this estimate is conservative, and others 


suggest the return rate was closer to 60 percent).*° 


The GI Bill and Relocation as Racialized Housing Policies 


In February 1955, at the age of thirty-six, David Dowd, an Ojibwe man from 
Bemidji, Minnesota, applied for Relocation services to move his wife and 
himself to Oakland, California. Dowd had significant work experience as a 
laborer doing road construction and electrical work. Mrs. Dowd was also in- 
terested in work, though she preferred employment in the garment-making 
industry. The Dowds had previously used the Relocation Program to relocate 
to Longview, Washington, where Mr. Dowd was employed at a sawmill. They 
were forced to return to Minnesota due to illness in the family. Since neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Dowd drank, and because both fit the picture of “an ideal” Re- 
location candidate, their second Relocation request was approved and they 
soon moved to Oakland.*! 

Unlike Relocation, the GI Bill, significantly influenced by the early goals 
of the FHA, provided federally insured funding for the construction or pur- 
chase of single-family homes, and increasingly these homes were in suburbs. 
By overlaying the GI Bill and Indian relocation, both federal policies of the 
postwar era, the inherent contradictions between federal housing policies 
and federal Indian policies, and the government’s desire to put certain groups 
of people in certain places, becomes quite clear. On the one hand, the gov- 
ernment worked to provide (white) military veterans with substantial read- 
justment benefits, including unheard-of home Ioan terms. Of the sixteen mil- 
lion military veterans who were eligible for the GI Bill, five million eventually 
bought a home in suburbia.®* White veterans were encouraged and supported 
in the process of becoming property owners in developing suburbs, aided and 
protected by the government; this was not the case for American Indians. 
Instead, relocation, as an Indian-specific housing policy, was a way for the 
federal government to reduce further its treaty obligations to Indian people, 
and instead gradually sever its relationship to Indian people while moving 
them to urban areas where they were expected to assimilate and integrate. 
Rather than address the unique set of challenges many American Indian peo- 
ple faced in the housing market, the U.S. government promoted Relocation as 
a new opportunity in a metropolitan area.® 

Relocation must be thought of as a racialized housing policy with a lengthy 
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FIGURE 2. Promotional bulletin used by the Bureau of Indian Affairs—Chicago that 
shows Indian women in a suburban home. Photo courtesy of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. Call number: Ayer MMS BIA Relocation, Box 2, Folder 26. 


history, not simply as a federal initiative that provided job training and em- 
ployment opportunities in urban environments throughout the 1950s. This 
Indian-specific policy was premised on techniques used throughout WWII as 
the War Relocation Authority (WRA) interned over 110,000 noncitizen Jap- 
anese and Japanese Americans along the Pacific coast. Dillon S. Meyer, ap- 
pointed as director of the WRA in 1942, would go on to lead the FHA for a short 
time before being appointed commissioner of the BIA in 1950. While leading 
the WRA program during WWII Meyer initiated a program that moved Japa- 
nese individuals and families from the relocation centers to jobs and homes 
outside the Japanese exclusion areas. The WRA internment of the Japanese 
further complicates the history of race-specific housing policy and adds to this 
complexity another layer, as several Japanese Relocation centers were located 
on Indian reservations, including the Gila River War Relocation Center on the 
Gila River Reservation and the Poston War Relocation Center on the Colorado 
River Reservation. Perhaps it is not so surprising, then, that the WRA was used 
as a model for the Indian Relocation Program only a few years later. 

By 1948 the BIA conducted its inaugural relocation on the Hopi and Navajo 
Reservations. The harsh winter of 1947—48 compounded the lack of reserva- 
tion resources for the two Southwest tribes. The BIA sought to relocate tribal 
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members to the urban areas of Denver, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles for ex- 
panded employment opportunities, akin the relocation of interned Japanese 
persons outside of internments camps during WWII. When Meyer became the 
commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1950 he suggested expanding the Reloca- 
tion Program of the Hopi and Navajo tribes to include all reservation Indians. 
The Indian Relocation Program, then, has a significant history as a housing 
policy that stems from WWII when viewed with an eye on the government’s 
deliberate movement of racialized people, both Japanese and American In- 
dians, to specific areas. The Japanese during WWII were moved to isolated 
areas, including reservations, where they were no longer perceived of as a 
“threat” and were perhaps even seen as docile bodies, as reservation Indians 
had also been viewed. Later, the choreographed movement of American Indi- 
ans to urban areas was intended to complete their assimilation, by removing 
them from their culture and reservations, and eventually to eliminate the 
need for reservations through termination policy. 

Historically entrenched lending procedures and racial discrimination 
added another layer of complexity to the deliberate movement of certain ra- 
cialized groups to urban and suburban areas. The home loan portion of the 
GI Bill, based on earlier FHA lending policies and programs, continued to al- 
low for racially discriminatory covenants that prevented people of color from 
purchasing homes in increasingly white suburban developments. Shelley v. 
Kraemer (1948) held that racial covenants which prevented “people of the 
Negro or Mongolian race” from owning property were legally unenforce- 
able. However, in its ruling the Supreme Court also asserted the validity of 
race-based covenants as a freedom of private parties guaranteed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Yet the racial covenants were ruled judicially unen- 
forceable due to the equal protection clause within the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Race-based covenants certainly curtailed American Indians’ freedom 
to purchase property. In 1948 a second case concerning the legality of race- 
based covenants, Hurd v. Hodge, reached the Supreme Court. At issue in this 
case from a Washington, D.C., neighborhood was a racially restrictive cove- 
nant that stated, “Said lot shall never be rented, leased, sold, transferred or 
conveyed unto any Negro or colored person, under a penalty of Two Thou- 
sand Dollars.”** The defendant in this case, James M. Hurd, is described as 
a “Negro” in the legal commentary on the case; however, as emphasized by 
Alison Bernstein and buried in the footnotes of the case, Hurd was actually 
a Mohawk Indian.®° Even with the court cases settled, throughout much of 
the country segregation remained legal and discrimination remained active 
in the housing and employment sectors.*° 

Certainly there were covenants that specifically precluded Indian occu- 
pancy, while others considered American Indians as “Negro” precisely for 
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the purposes of exclusion. These racially restrictive covenants added to the 
burden of finding adequate housing for many Indians, particularly those 
in metropolitan areas, including across the Twin Cities, by further limiting 
their options.®’ Nearly all major metropolitan areas of the 1940s, including 
new suburban developments and existing urban rental properties, imposed 
a version of racially restrictive housing ordinances. Both 1948 court cases 
make explicit the blurring of the color line and the efforts homeowners and 
neighborhood organizations made to maintain their “whiteness.” Although 
the Supreme Court struck down the enforcement of race-based restrictive 
covenants, it did not prevent them from being carried out undetected and 
uncontested. Racially restrictive property covenants have carved out a last- 
ing legacy across many of America’s communities by preventing people of 
color, including American Indians, from purchasing property and becoming 
residents of suburban areas that were increasingly white and homogenous. 
Even today subprime lending continues to be directed toward communities 
of color; in Minneapolis this includes the historically and largely American 
Indian Phillips neighborhood, where 38 percent of all home loans between 
2004 and 2006 were subprime. In the same neighborhood that grew out of 
postwar Indian urbanization and Relocation, 63 percent of home loan appli- 
cants of color were denied mortgage financing, compared to 54 percent of 
whites of the same income levels.®* 

The Indian Relocation Program, designed and widely promoted asa method 
to integrate Indian people into the mainstream, dominant, white society, ac- 
tually did the opposite. Relocation provided short-term housing to its par- 
ticipants, exclusively in urban areas. These were the very same places many 
white families were fleeing—many on the GI Bill, but many more through the 
benefit of ongoing lending practices and policies of the FHA available to white 
Americans since the 1930s. According to a Chicago-area Relocation report, 
Relocation actually spurred “white flight” as many “white residents of neigh- 
borhoods” in Chicago that were “becoming mixed” with Indians “[reported] 
panic selling.”*° If Relocation was viewed as a tool to integrate Indian people, 
then why were Indian people not also provided with home loans and encour- 
aged to relocate to suburban areas, instead of urban residences commonly 
described as “predictably dreary”? This question becomes particularly sig- 
nificant when numerous American Indian veterans inquired about VA loans 
to purchase homes, often specifically asking about buying in suburban areas. 
After moving nearly twenty miles north of the Twin Cities to a home under 
contract in Ham Lake, Gerald Owens expressed to the Relocation officer that 
he was “interested in securing a VA loan to improve the place.” The officer 
simply referred him to the Loan Division of the VA at Fort Snelling.°° Simi- 
larly, David Dowd, who was from Bemidji, contacted the Minnesota Chippewa 
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Agency Relocation Department about down payment assistance after relo- 
cating to Oakland. In his August 1956 letter Mr. Dowd writes: 


I am writing in regards to information on the bill that was passed for down 
payment assistance on houses for relocated Indians. The Indian office in San 
Francisco will not give us any information. They told us to write your office to 
see if we are entitled [to] a down payment. It is very hard to find places to live, 
and rent is very high. Will you please let us know as soon as possible. We’ve 
been out here a year and a half, and would like to know if we are entitled to 
this. Have worked steady since we’ve been out here.” 


In response the Relocation officer wrote, “As I understand it, there has been 
no full procedure set up for this program,” and that regardless, Mr. Dowd 
would in fact have to contact and work with the local San Francisco Office. De- 
spite their best efforts, American Indian people on Relocation never had the 
same opportunity for suburban home ownership that many on the GI Bill had. 

Lenders and builders in the postwar years were heirs to millions of dollars 
funneled their way by the GI Bill and preferred new construction in developing 
suburbs; Relocated Indians, on the other hand, were almost always relegated 
to cramped quarters in the urban core. A 1956 report on Relocation describes 
the typical housing available to Indian people as “passable to working-class 
standards, inadequate according to middle-class standards,’ where “the 
rooms [are] shabbily but not wretchedly furnished,” with the hope for “im- 
provement” coming “as more relocated families find their way into the racially 
mixed public housing developments.” As Kenneth Philp notes, “Relocation of- 
ficials could not always keep their promise of finding adequate housing for the 
Indians. After 1945 most of the new housing stock was located in middle-class 
suburbs. Desirable rental property often cost too much for low-paid, unskilled 
Indian workers who faced frequent layoffs. Consequently, Indians usually had 
to move into public housing projects or shabby unfurnished ghetto apart- 
ments in lower-class neighborhoods where slum landlords charged excessive 
rent.’*? As stated in a report by the Association of American Indian Affairs, 
access to housing at mid-century, for differing racialized groups, makes clear 
the intentions of the federal government through its organized and funded 
efforts to move white and nonwhite people: “Much good housing at reason- 
able cost will never be easily found. It is not here. This is acommunity problem 
and the Relocation Office cannot solve it.’ This was also true of the housing 
available in the Twin Cities. Like most other metropolitan areas across the 
country, Minneapolis and St. Paul saw a severe shortage in adequate housing 
in the wake of WWII. During the early to mid-1950s, and in the midst of urban 
renewal, there had not yet been enough public housing units constructed, and 
most developers were focused on new home construction in the inner-ring 
suburbs around Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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As new suburban home construction soared in the postwar years, and the 
GI Bill created an opportunity for homeownership for many veterans, Amer- 
ican Indian veterans were largely prohibited from accessing the home loan 
benefit. For many American Indian veterans, the GI Bill was not the same 
guarantee of homeownership it was for white veterans. The home loan bene- 
fit of the GI Bill was not applicable on reservation land, which is held in trust 
by the federal government.® Since trust land cannot be used as collateral in 
case of mortgage default, it has and continues to limit the availability and ac- 
cessibility of home loans for Indian people who live on reservations.®° Though 
thousands of Indian veterans were entitled to the GI Bill, the home Ioan bene- 
fit was out of reach for Indian people who returned to their reservation com- 
munities after the war. The majority of Indian veterans were virtually unable 
to access and essentially ineligible for the federally insured home loans. The 
trust status of Indian land works as a double-edged sword, protecting Indian 
land from outside purchase but also preventing Indian people from taking 
individual ownership of it. However, as early as 1947, members of Congress 
sought ways to “assist” and “emancipate” Indian veterans from “government 
control.” In February 1947, House Resolution 2165 was introduced to allow 
Indian veterans of WWII to access the home loan benefit of the GI Bill by lift- 
ing the trust restrictions on their properties, though it was never passed.” 
Seemingly the federal government recognized the problem of home owner- 
ship for Indian people on reservations, including veterans, but chose not to 
address directly the complicated nature of trust land and loan collateral. The 
federal government pursued relocation and termination as a way to end all 
government responsibilities to Indian people, rather than fulfill them, and to 
move Indian people off reservations. 

At the same time, Relocation added to the difficulty and confusion many 
American Indian veterans faced as they worked to become homeowners but 
instead were encouraged to move to short-term accommodations in urban 
areas and were provided no clear or direct chance of home ownership. Viewed 
as the “most likely to succeed” Relocation participants due to their military 
service and travel, 55 percent of all Relocation participants between 1953 and 
1956 were American Indian veterans.” Yet, as the stories of Jerry Flute, Da- 
mon James, and Gerald Owens demonstrate, many Indian veterans faced dif- 
ficulty accessing VA benefits; the VA regularly insisted that Indian veterans 
instead go to the BIA for their housing needs, while the BIA told them to go to 
the VA to access home loans.°* Other urban Indians echoed the plight of Flute, 
James, and Owens as they worked to access BIA programs. Many people, both 
Indian and non-Native, believed American Indians were not “entitled” to 
BIA programs once they moved to the city, while others described the BIA 
program as “illogical” since it “[assisted] only those urban Indians who have 
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come to the cities under the formal BIA relocation program,” but not others 
or those who already lived there. In summary, “life with the bureau [of Indian 
Affairs] seldom has been a happy medium.”"° 

The demobilization of military veterans sharply reduced the need for la- 
bor, and as white veterans often received preferential treatment by employ- 
ers, American Indians lost jobs to white veterans.'" A Mankato, Minnesota, 
newspaper article that discussed the service of Native people stated, “Nava- 
jos claim that veterans benefits available to other U.S. veterans are practically 
nonexistent on the reservation. Many claim they can’t get VA financing to buy 
a home. The Navajos say they want the government to build a veterans hos- 
pital on the reservation. But most of all, they say they want more jobs." Not 
only was the VA difficult to navigate for many Indian people, the VA and other 
local banks would not offer loans to Indian people because they assumed that 
the government already provided support for Indian “wards.”’™ In essence, 
while the federal government’s housing policies, specifically FHA lending 
practices and the GI Bill, worked to populate newly developed and growing 
suburbs with specific kinds of people—whites, middle- and upper-income 
individuals, and nuclear families—they also prevented Indian residency, in- 
cluding Indian veterans who had served the country through war and earned 
GI Bill benefits. 


Conclusion 


As scholars have argued, the GI Bill, and the FHA loan programs that predate 
it, were strategically designed to foster suburban development while mass- 
home construction firms benefited from the GI Bill and guaranteed low- 
interest rates took the financial fears out of buying. Suburbs, envisioned as 
the “new frontier,’ were defined by home ownership and widely promoted by 
a growing body of real-estate developers.'** However, in the postwar age of 
prosperity and suburbanization, not all people were allowed participation. 
For Indian people who made the difficult choice to return to reservation life 
after wartime employment or service, the federal Indian policies of reloca- 
tion and termination dominated tribal affairs for well over a decade. While 
the GI Bill and FHA loans promoted an idyllic (white) suburban America, Relo- 
cation prompted a new generation of short-term urban residence in the least 
desirable rental units for American Indians. The GI Bill worked to prevent an- 
other Great Depression by offering employment, education, loans, and cash 
assistance to military veterans, but many Indian veterans were denied these 
benefits and continued to face discrimination in the workforce, housing, and 
financial sectors. 

In the government’s efforts to avoid financial crisis and promote the 
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growth of capitalism, the patriotism and military service of many American 
Indian people during WWII went unacknowledged—arguably, they were be- 
trayed. Approximately one-third of all Indian men were inducted into mili- 
tary service, a rate higher than any other racial group, yet many were unable 
to access earned benefits of their service the way white veterans did.’ As in- 
dividual tribal communities contributed vital resources to the war effort, In- 
dian people continued to be viewed along racial lines. Federal housing policies 
specifically contributed to white suburbanization while preventing Indian 
people from residing in these same areas. Relocation policy did not consider 
suburbs as residential options for Indian people. The contrasting policies of 
the GI Bill and relocation during the same political time are astounding. As 
Kenneth Jackson discusses, the effect of FHA mortgage funding after WWII 
was to hasten “the decay of inner-city neighborhoods by stripping them of 
much of their middle-class constituency” and contributing to the “neglect of 
core cities’—and these were the precise areas Indians were placed during Re- 
location.’ Interestingly, the government viewed Indian involvement in WWII 
as a sign they were ready to leave reservations for good and to assimilate into 
white society, yet many were never given the opportunity to move to the sub- 
urban areas whites flocked to in the postwar environment. Instead, Indian 
people were encouraged and supported by the federal government to move 
into urban areas, which in certain cases were designated as “urban slums” 
needing “revitalization.” Donald Fixico notes that Indian Relocation was less 
about opportunity and more about control and containment, directly oppo- 
site the goals of the GI Bill.1°’ The work of making suburbs into predominately 
white places after WWII entailed the active disregard of people of color and 
lower-income people, including American Indians in federal housing and In- 
dian policies. As I propose here, if we consider postwar suburbanization as an 
example of a relatively new form of long-term, white “settlement,” Indians 
have again been erased by the dramatic increase of non-Natives in the subur- 
ban housing boom.’ 

Though it must be examined alongside other forms of residential discrim- 
ination in the postwar era, including historically entrenched Jim Crow laws, 
white flight, and redlining, relocation is inherently different because it was 
an Indian-specific housing policy. Due to American Indian peoples’ history of 
treaty making with the federal government, Indian people have a distinct po- 
litical and legal relationship with the federal government, a space no other 
race or ethnic group occupies.’°? I follow the lead of legal scholar Virginia Da- 
vis, then, to demonstrate how Relocation follows from the historical obliga- 
tions of the federal government to Indian people."’ It is in this vein that I view 
Relocation as a racialized housing program meant to deter Indian people 
away from suburbs and reservations and into urban areas through federal 
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Indian policy that largely remained beyond the purview of federal housing 
policy. Though numerous scholars have examined African American subur- 
banization and the access of low-income persons to suburbia at mid-century, 
creating a valuable body of scholarship on postwar suburbanization and race 
relations, the interaction between the federal government and Indian people, 
via Relocation, is inherently different.’’ Relocation policy was crafted and 
carried out through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, not the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (as other housing policies and programs were).' 

Yet both the GI Bill and Relocation were intended, or at least promoted, as 
ways to reintegrate military veterans of WWII into mainstream society. Al- 
though the two programs were designed to achieve the same goal, they used 
very different methods, and different governmental agencies, for presum- 
ably very different populations. The GI Bill, framed around the bleak reality 
returning veterans of WWI faced and the prevention of another depression, 
was negotiated well before war’s end. Likewise, Relocation, as an effort to 
fully integrated Indian people into mainstream white society, was also be- 
ing carefully negotiated prior to the war’s end. Relocation, as an American 
Indian—specific housing policy, focused on Native veterans and was regularly 
portrayed as an opportunity for employment and urban residency, but it was 
also based on the racialized internment and job placement of ethnically Jap- 
anese persons during WWII. The stated and funded goals of Relocation then 
stands in direct contrast to the goals of the GI Bill as a housing policy for 
(white) military veterans. This is particularly disconcerting as both programs 
supposedly worked to reintegrate war veterans while clearly distinguishing 
between American Indian veterans and white veterans. 

Federal Indian policy at mid-century, when viewed alongside federal 
housing policy of the same postwar era, allows us to understand the cho- 
reographed nature of suburbanization. Rather than view American Indian 
people as absent from or invisible in suburbs, it must be remembered that 
they were prevented by both federal Indian policies and federal housing pol- 
icies throughout the mid-twentieth century from moving to new, increas- 
ingly white, suburban developments and instead were encouraged to move 
to shorter-term rental housing in urban areas. The deliberate movement of 
people, white veterans and American Indians, to specific residential loca- 
tions, suburban and urban, becomes clear when the Indian policy of reloca- 
tion is examined alongside the GI Bill and earlier housing policies of the FHA. 


KASEY KEELER (Citizen Potawatomi Nation and Tuolumne Band of Me-Wuk) 
is the Native American studies postdoctoral fellow at the University of 
Virginia. 
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Appendix: 
Key Pieces of Legislation, Including Government Reports 
and Supreme Court Cases 


1862. Homestead Act of 1862: Signed by President Lincoln, made eligible any- 
one over the age of twenty-one or the head of family to file an application to 
claim a federal land grant 

1887. Dawes Act: Authorized Congress to survey and divide tribally held Indian 
land into individual allotments 

1924. Indian Citizenship Act: Signed by President Coolidge, grants U.S. citizen- 
ship to Indian people who were not yet citizens 

1928. Meriam Report: 847-page report documenting overall conditions of Indian 
reservations and Indian boarding schools; leads to the IRA 

1932. Federal Home Loan Bank Act: Passed under President Hoover, intended 
to lower the cost of home ownership; establishes Federal Home Loan Banks 

1932. Reconstruction Finance Corporation: A corporation of the federal govern- 
ment that provided financial support to provide loans at state and local level 

1934. Indian Reorganization Act (IRA): Designed to end allotment policy, restore 
Indian control of Indian assets, and end forced assimilation 

1934. National Housing Act: A component of the New Deal; worked to make 
housing and home loans more affordable and created the FHA 

1934. Policy of Redlining: Begun with the creation of the FHA and the underwrit- 
ers manual; a practice of denying loans to areas based on race 

1937. United States Housing Act: Created subsidies for local housing agencies to 
create public housing programs 

1942. Executive Order 9102: Creates the War Relocation Authority, that is, Japa- 
nese American internment during WWII 

1944. GI Bill of 1944: Also known as the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act, pro- 
vided education, housing, and unemployment benefits for veterans of WWII 

1948. Relocation of the Hopi and Navajo: BIA off-reservation employment pro- 
gram that served as basis for later Relocation Program 

1948. Shelley v. Kraemer: Landmark Supreme Court case which held that racially 
restrictive covenants were unenforceable 

1948. Hurd v. Hodge: Companion case to Shelley v. Kraemer from the District of 
Columbia; upholds Shelley v. Kraemer 

1953. House Concurrent Resolution 108: Official start to Termination, Congress 
seeks to end federal “supervision” of tribes and terminates sovereign status 

1956. Indian Relocation Act: Official start to Relocation though de facto Relo- 
cation was long underway, federal program to move Indians to urban areas 

1958. Adult Vocational Training Program: A continuation of the Relocation Pro- 
gram that promoted job training and placement 
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Notes 


1. Alvin M. Josephy, 1915—2005, Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., Sioux Indian Interview 
Cassettes, 1982—1983, Tape 36, Ayer Modern MS Collection, Newberry Library, 
Chicago. Based on the archival materials available, the exact dates of Flute’s mil- 
itary service are unclear. 

2. Kenneth R. Philp, “Stride toward Freedom: The Relocation of Indians to 
Cities, 1952—1960,’ Western Historical Quarterly 16, no. 2 (1985): 175—90; and 
individual case files from Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Minneapolis Area Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, 
Record Group 75, Series 5. 

3. African Americans also faced difficulties in accessing GI Bill benefits, 
namely, in the form of racism. However, this differed for American Indians, 
whose legal and political status, and that of Indian land/reservations, is unique. 

4. For example, the text of the GI Bill includes such language as “loans for 
the purchase or construction of homes,” “interest for the first year on that part 
of the loan guarantee by the Administrator shall be paid by the Administrator 
out of available appropriations,” and “the guarantee of a Ioan to be used in pur- 
chasing residential property or in constructing a dwelling on unimproved prop- 
erty,” which clearly delineates the purposes of the GI Bill home loan benefit. 
Public Law 346, Chapter 268, January 10, 1944, Chapter V: General Provisions 
for Loans. Relocation records demonstrate the temporary assistance relocated 
individuals and families received, often limited to two weeks of assistance. For 
example, each member of the Jones family, who relocated from Bemidji, Minne- 
sota to Minneapolis, were allowed twenty dollars a week for each family mem- 
ber in addition to the head of household, who was given thirty dollars a week. If 
relocatees required more assistance they would generally have to reapply and 
seek it out. Similarly, rent for relocatees in Minneapolis or St. Paul was generally 
covered for only ten to fourteen days if they were not living with a family mem- 
ber already there. 

5. For more information on urban renewal in Minneapolis and St. Paul see 
Judith A. Martin and Anthony Goddard, “Past Choices/Present Landscapes: The 
Impact of Urban Renewal on the Twin Cities,” a report published in 1989 by the 
Center for Urban and Regional Affairs, Hubert H. Humphrey Center, Minneapolis. 

6. The Relocation Act of 1956, Public Law 959, Chapter 930, August 3, 1956 
(S. 3416). Although Relocation as an Indian policy fell under the larger and more 
dominant Termination umbrella of the 1950s, it began as an expansion of the 
Hopi—Navajo Relocation. However, in this article I focus specifically on Reloca- 
tion as an Indian-specific housing policy. For more on Termination Policy please 
see Kenneth R. Philp, Termination Revisited: American Indians on the Trail to 
Self-Determination, 1933—1953 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 2002); 
Donald Fixico, Termination and Relocation: Federal Indian Policy, 1945—1960 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1990); and Brian Hosmer, ed., 
The Native American Legacy of Harry S. Truman (Kirksville, Mo.: Truman State 
University Press, 2010). 
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7. A more in-depth description of the process of redlining can be found in 
the next section of this article. 

8. Myron Orfield, Thomas F. Luce, Jr., and Eric Myott, “Twin Cities in Crisis: 
Unequal Treatment of Communities of Color in Mortgage Lending,” published in 
April 2014 by the Institute on Metropolitan Opportunity, University of Minne- 
sota Law School. 

9. See the appendix for a list of legislation. I focus on the Relocation Act 
of 1956, Public Law 959, Chapter 930, August 3, 1956 (S. 3416); and the GI Bill, 
Public Law 346, Chapter 268, January 10, 1944. My critique also pays particular 
attention to the predecessor of the Relocation Act, the Navajo-Hopi Law, Public 
Law 474, Chapter 92. April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), which was quickly expanded 
to include all Indian people and the gradual opening of Relocation offices around 
the country by the mid-1950s. 

10. These are restricted records and are federally protected until no less 
than seventy years has passed from the date of the last record/file contained 
within each box and or series. I was able to access these records at the Kansas 
City branch of the National Archive and Records Administration after applying 
for and receiving approval for a social science research exemption request. The 
names of each of the individuals and families whose records I accessed and are 
included in this article have been changed to protect their identity and to adhere 
to the specific conditions of my research exemption. 

11. Elaine M. Neils, Reservation to the City: Indian Migration and Federal Relo- 
cation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971); Fixico, Termination and Re- 
location; Philp, Termination Revisited; and Virginia Davis, “A Discovery of Sorts: 
Reexamining the Origins of the Federal Indian Housing Obligation,’ Harvard 
BlackLetter Law Journal 18 (Spring 2002): 215—23. 

12. Susan Lobo and Kurt Peters, eds., American Indians and the Urban Expe- 
rience (Walnut Creek, Calif.: AltaMira Press, 2001). 

13. James B. LaGrand, Indian Metropolis: Native Americans in Chicago, 1945— 
1975 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2002). 

14. Coll Thrush, Native Seattle: Histories from the Crossing-Over Place 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2008). 

15. Renya K. Ramirez, Native Hubs: Culture, Community, and Belonging in Sil- 
icon Valley and Beyond (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2007). 

16. Nicholas Rosenthal, Reimagining Indian Country: Native American Mi- 
gration and Identity in Twentieth-Century Los Angeles (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2012). 

17. Evelyn Peters and Chris Andersen, eds., Indigenous in the City. Contempo- 
rary Identities and Cultural Innovation (Vancouver: University of British Colum- 
bia Press, 2013). 

18. This scholarship includes Arnold R. Hirsch, Making the Second Ghetto: 
Race and Housing in Chicago, 1940—1960 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2009); Becky M. Nicolaides, My Blue Heaven: Life and Politics in the Working-Class 
Suburbs of Los Angeles, 1920—1965 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002); 
Elaine Tyler May, Homeward Bound: American Families in the Cold War Era (New 
York: Basic Books, 2008); Preston H. Smith, Racial Democracy and the Black 
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Metropolis: Housing Policy in Postwar Chicago (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 2012); and Thomas J. Sugrue, The Origins of the Urban Crisis: Race 
and Inequality in Postwar Detroit (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2005). 

19. Kenneth T. Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier: The Suburbanization of the 
United States (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), 133, 241, 287—90. 

20. Arnold R. Hirsch, “Less Than Plessy: The Inner City, Suburbs, and 
State-Sanctioned Residential Segregation in the Age of Brown,” in The New Sub- 
urban History, ed. Kevin M. Kruse and Thomas J. Sugrue (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2006), 35—36. 

21. Andrew Wiese, Places of Their Own: African American Suburbanization in 
the Twentieth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005); see also Wiese, 
“The House I Lived In’: Race, Class, and African American Suburban Dreams in 
the Postwar United States,” in The New Suburban History, ed. Kevin M. Kruse and 
Thomas J. Sugrue (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006), 99—119. 

22. Wiese, Places of Their Own, 145—59. 

23. Robert O. Self, American Babylon: Race and the Struggle for Postwar Oak- 
land (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2003). 

24. David M. P. Freund, Colored Property: State Policy and White Racial Poli- 
tics in Suburban America (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010). 

25. Primarily through the Federal Home Loan Bank Act (see Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, Public Law 72-304, Chapter 522, July 22, 1932, 47 Stat. 725) and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Federal Home Loan Bank Board of 
1932. In operation between 1932 and 1957, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration made loans and provided financial support to business, railroads, and fi- 
nancial institutions in the wake of the Great Depression. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board of 1932 served to make home ownership more affordable by creat- 
ing the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and Federal Home Loan Banks, which 
worked to create credit reserves and increase the supply of credit in the housing 
market. 

26. Lewis Meriam, The Problem of Indian Administration (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1928). Chief among the findings of the scathing 850- 
page report were the high rates of disease and death among Indian people 
who lived on reservations and the rampant poverty that plagued reservations 
post-allotment. 

27. The National Housing Act of 1934, Public Law 73-479, 73rd Congress, H.R. 
9620, June 27, 1934. 

28. See the United States Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting 
Manual: Underwriting and Valuation Procedure under Title II of the National 
Housing Act (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1936). 

29. For more information on FHA lending practices and redlining see Jack- 
son, Crabgrass Frontier. 

30. James W. Loewen, Sundown Towns: A Hidden Dimension of American Rac- 
ism (New York: Touchstone, 2005), 7, 23, 116. Also see Hennepin County Govern- 
ment Center, Minneapolis, Hennepin County Deed Book 1235, p. 261, November 
21, 1930. 
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31. The United States Housing Act of 1937, Public Law 75-412, Chapter 896, 
September 1, 1937, 50 Stat. 888. 

32. Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 203. 

33. Ibid., 204. 

34. George Lipsitz, The Possessive Investment in Whiteness: How People Profit 
from Identity Politics, rev. ed. (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2006), 373. 

35. The Indian Reorganization Act, 48 Stat. 984, 25th U.S. Congress, June 18, 
1934. The Dawes Act, also commonly known as the General Allotment Act, en- 
acted in 1887, authorized the president to survey and divide reservation land. 
Traditionally and historically, Indian land was held in common, not as individual 
property; allotment broke up Indian land into individual allotments, generally 
of 80 or 160 acres. After reservation land was allotted, the federal government 
then purchased “excess” land at a nominal price. This land was then sold to 
white settlers. It was hoped that the process of allotment would speed up the as- 
similation process of Indian people and lead to citizenship for Indian people who 
maintained their allotment for a set amount of years. In reality, allotment led 
to the dramatic and rapid loss of Indian land and put an end to communal land 
holdings for Indian tribes. Furthermore, allotment allowed non-tribal members, 
generally white settlers, to own property within the borders of a reservation, 
further complicating jurisdictional and tax issues. Today most reservations are 
still dealing with allotment in the form of fractionalization in which the orig- 
inal owner of an allotment dies and the heirs receive equal interests in said 
allotment; this has occurred over several generations, and today fractionated 
reservation land is virtually worthless because many times individuals do not 
know they are heirs to the land or not all heirs agree to the sale of the individual 
allotment. 

36. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs. Minneapolis Area 
Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Orfield, Luce, and Myott, “Twin Cities in Crisis.” 

AO. Kenneth William Townsend, World War II and the American Indian (Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 2002), 173. 

41. Alison R. Bernstein, American Indians and World War II: Toward a New 
Era in Indian Affairs (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1999), 64. 

42. Ibid., 195. 

43. Ibid., 150. 

44. Ibid., 180. 

45. Ibid., 64. 

46. Ibid., 59. 

47. Christopher P. Loss, Between Citizens and the State: The Politics of Amer- 
ican Higher Education in the zoth Century (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 2012). Excerpt accessed online at Vanderbilt University’s Peabody 
Reflector, http://www.vanderbilt.edu/magazines/peabody-reflector/2012/12 
/democracys-proving-ground/. 
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48. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Minneapolis Area 
Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5. 

49. Bernstein, American Indians and World War II, 150. 

50. Ibid., 24. 

51. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, https://www.ourdocuments 
.gov/doc.php?flash=true&doc=76. 

52. Thomas W. Hanchett, “The Other ‘Subsidized Housing,” Journal of Hous- 
ing and Community Development 58, no. 2 (2001): 18—49. 

53. Michael J. Bennett, When Dreams Came True: The GI Bill and the Making of 
Modern America (Dulles, Va.: Potomac Books, 1999), 26. 

54. The Public Housing Program was created by the Housing Act of 1937. See 
Housing Act of 1949: Summary of the Provisions of the National Housing Act of 
1949, https://bulk.resource.org/gao.gov/81-171/00002FD7.pdf. 

55. Alexander von Hoffman, “A Study in Contradictions: The Origins and Leg- 
acy of the Housing Act of 1949,” Housing Policy Debate 11, no. 2 (2000): 299. 

56. Arnold R. Hirsch, “‘Containment’ on the Home Front: Race and Federal 
Housing Policy from the New Deal to the Cold War,’ Journal of Urban History 26, 
no. 2 (2000): 159. 

57. Ibid., 163. 

58. See Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (U.S. Supreme Court, 1948). 

59. “Accord within Day Is Seen in Fight on Negro: Ministers Urge Arbitration 
in Order to Avoid Violence,” Minneapolis Star, July 17, 1931; “Negro Insist He’ll 
Not Move Now or Later: Engages Woman Attorney Who Declares Police Protec- 
tion Assured,” Minneapolis Star, July, 20, 1931. 

60. 1940 United States Federal Census, Ancestry.com, Provo, Utah, USA, 
2012. See also Hennepin County Deed Book 1235, p. 261, November 21, 1930, 
Hennepin County Government Center, Minneapolis. 

61. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Minneapolis Area 
Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5. Individual case files contained within this series repeatedly and thor- 
oughly discuss an applicant’s veteran status and “urban experience.” Military 
service was often listed as “previous experience in living away from the Reser- 
vation” and played a role in the Relocation officer’s decision whether to approve 
an application for Relocation. 

62. Philp, Termination Revisited, 68. See also Ned Blackhawk, “I Can Carry on 
from Here,” Wicazo Sa Revew 11, no. 2 (1995): 16—30, for discussion of McCarthy- 
era emphasis on conformity. 

63. See 1953 Termination Bill, House Concurrent Resolution 108, 67 Stat. 
Bi22, 83rd Congress, August 1, 1953; and Relocation Act of 1956, Public Law 959, 
Chapter 930, August 3, 1956 (S. 3416). Specific excerpts from the Termination 
Bill include the following: “It is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible, to 
make Indians within the territorial limits of the United States subject to the 
same laws and entitled to the same privileges . . . to end their status as wards of 
the United States, and to grant them all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining 
to American citizenship” (emphasis added). The Bill goes on to state that tribes 
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deemed “ready” for Termination “should be freed from Federal supervision and 
control” (emphasis added). 

64. 1953 Termination Bill, 68; and Vine Deloria, Jr., and Clifford M. Lytle, The 
Nations Within: The Past and Future of American Indian Sovereignty (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2006), 192. 

65. 1953 Termination Bill, House Concurrent Resolution 108, 67 Stat. Bi22, 
83rd Congress, August 1, 1953. 

66. For more information on Termination Policy see Philp, Termination Re- 
visited; Fixico, Termination and Relocation; and Brian Hosmer, ed., The Native 
American Legacy of Harry S. Truman (Kirksville, Mo.: Truman State University 
Press, 2010). 

67. Blackhawk, “I Can Carry on from Here,’ 18. 

68. LaGrand, Indian Metropolis, 19—40, 77; and Rosenthal, Reimagining In- 
dian Country, 11—30. For more information on seasonal rounds please see Chan- 
tal Norrgard, Seasons of Change: Labor, Treaty Rights, and Ojibwe Nationhood 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2014); and William Cronon, 
Changes in the Land: Indians, Colonists, and the Ecology of New England (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 2003). 

69. Ramirez, Native Hubs, 58—83; and Peters and Andersen, “Introduction,” 
in Indigenous in the City, 7—9. 

70. Also known as Public Law 959 or the Adult Vocational Training Program 
(AVTP). 

71. The Relocation Program was formally adopted as policy and expanded 
to include the AVTP in 1956. Relocation Field Offices were located in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Dallas, San Francisco, Denver, San Jose, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. 

72. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Minneapolis Area 
Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5. 

73. Chicago Field Employment Assistance Office, Records on Employment 
Assistance, 1951—1958, National Archives, Chicago, Folder 1, Placement Statis- 
tical Report, February 1952. 

74. Donald Fixico, The Urban Indian Experience in America (Albuquerque: 
New Mexico, 2000), 13. 

75. Gregory W. Craig, Arthur M. Harkins, and Richard G. Woods, Indian Hous- 
ing in Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1969). 

76. “The Indian in Minnesota: A Report to Governor Luther W. Youngdahl of 
Minnesota by the Governor’s Interracial Commission,’ April 1, 1947. 

77. Municipal Housing and Redevelopment Act, Chapter 487, Laws of Minne- 
sota for 1947, approved April 23, 1947. 

78. In addition to American Indians’ unequal opportunity to access suburban 
housing akin to those on the GI Bill, many Indians also arrived in urban environ- 
ments on the cusp of urban renewal programs and at a time when many cities 
were just beginning to provide/expand public housing opportunities. 

79. Fixico, Urban Indian Experience in America, 4. 

80. Bernstein, American Indians and World War II, 169. 
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81. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Minneapolis Area 
Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5. 

82. Bennett, When Dreams Came True, 279. 

83. Here I am specifically referring to land held in trust on reservation and 
the inability to use that land as collateral to secure a home Ioan. 

84. Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U.S. 24 (U.S. Supreme Court, 1948). 

85. Bernstein, American Indians and World War II, 164. See also Hurd v. 
Hodge, note 76. 

86. Suzanne Mettler, Soldiers to Citizens: The GI Bill and the Making of the 
Greatest Generation (New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), cited by Patricia 
Kelly Hall in “Privileged Moves: Migration, Race, and Veteran Status in Post— 
World War II America” (Ph.D. diss., University of Minnesota, 2009). 

87. For an example of a restrictive covenant, see Hennepin County Deed 
Book 1235, p. 261, November 21, 1930, Hennepin County Government Center, 
Minneapolis. 

88. Orfield, Luce, and Myott, “Twin Cities in Crisis.” 

89. “The American Indian Relocation Program: A Report Undertaken with 
the Assistance of the Field Foundation, Inc.,” published in December 1956 by the 
Association on American Indian Affairs. 

90. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Minneapolis Area 
Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5. 

91. Ibid. 

92. Association on American Indian Affairs, “American Indian Relocation 
Program.” 

93. Philp, “Stride toward Freedom,” 185—86. 

94. Association on American Indian Affairs, “American Indian Relocation 
Program.” 

95. In 1992 the VA worked to remedy this situation and created the Native 
American Direct Loan that can be used by American Indian veterans on trust 
land. At the time this program was inaugurated, “VA housing assistance to Na- 
tive American veterans was minimal. In fact, the Advisory Committee on Native 
American Veterans had been unable to find a single instance of a Native Ameri- 
can veteran benefiting from the loan guarantee program” because of the unique 
status of tribal land. See the Congressional Research Service Report from April 
24, 2012, by Libby Perl, “VA Housing: Guaranteed Loans, Direct Loans, and Spe- 
cially Adapted Housing Grants.” 

96. Bernstein, American Indians and World War II, 143. 

97. U.S. Congress, House Committee on Public Land, “Providing for the Re- 
moval of Restrictions on Property of Indians Who Served in the Armed Forces,” 
House Report, 80th Congress, ist Session, 1947. 

98. Douglas K. Miller, “Willing Workers: Urban Relocation and American In- 
dian Initiative, 1940s—1960s,’ Ethnohistory 60, no. 1 (2013): 51—76. 

99. For examples please see individual case files and Relocation records 
for the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Minneapolis Area 
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104, 


Office, Minnesota Agency National Archives at Kansas City, Record Group 75, 
Series 5; and Alvin M. Josephy, 1915—2005, Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., Sioux Indian In- 
terview Cassettes, 1982—1983, Tape 36, Ayer Modern MS Collection, Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

100. “U.S. Indians’ Big Brother: The BIA,” Minneapolis Tribune, May 10, 1970; 
and “An Urban Indian Thrust for the BIA,” Minneapolis Tribune, March 25, 1971, 
found in the Michael Scullin Collection, Ayer Modern MS Collection, Newspaper 
Clippings—Audio Cassettes, Box 1, Folder 1, Newberry Library, Chicago. 

101. Townsend, World War II and the American Indian, 216—17. 

102. Article from Free Press, Mankato, Minnesota, July 27, 1974, Michael Scul- 
lin Collection, Ayer Modern MS Scullin, Newspaper Clippings—Audio Cassettes, 
Box 1, Folder 1, Newberry Library, Chicago. 

103. Bernstein, American Indians and World War II, 145. 

104. Bennett, When Dreams Came True, 24. 

105. Townsend, World War II and the American Indian, 62. 

106. Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 206. 

107. Fixico, Urban Indian Experience in America. 

108. For more about the erasure and replacement of Indian place histories 
see Thrush, Native Seattle. 

109. David E. Wilkins and K. Tsianina Lomawaima, Uneven Ground: Ameri- 
can Indian Sovereignty and Federal Law (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
2001), 5—9. 

110. Davis, “A Discovery of Sorts.” 

111. See Freund, Colored Property; Hirsch, Making the Second Ghetto; see 
also Hirsch, “Less Than Plessy”; Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier; Loewen, Sundown 
Towns; Nicolaides, My Blue Heaven; May, Homeward Bound; Self, American Bab- 
ylon; Smith, Racial Democracy and the Black Metropolis; Sugrue, Origins of the 
Urban Crisis; Wiese, Places of Their Own. See also Wiese, “The House I Lived In.” 

112. The Housing and Home Finance Agency was created in 1947 and was 
eventually superseded in 1965 by the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 
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